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Portuguese bard will be gained from some very pleasing 
versions of his minor poems. 

We have endeavoured to give the reader some idea of 
the very varied and interesting contents of Mr. Longfellow's 
volume ; but the sketch has necessarily been an exceedingly 
meagre one. The book abounds with material for the grat- 
ification of a cultivated taste, and for the instruction of every 
mind of a generous and inquiring nature. But it does not 
admit of abridgment, and the nearest approach to a summary 
account of it would be to copy its table of contents. It 
suggests many themes for criticism and reflection, which we 
have reluctantly passed over, and now leave for the unbi- 
ased consideration of those who may be able to dwell long 
and studiously upon its attractive pages. 



Art. IX. — Historic Fancies. By the Hon. George 
Sydney Smythe, M. P. Second Edition. London : 
Henry Colburn. 1844. 8vo. pp. 386. 

The institutions of England seem to have reached a crisis 
which will require all the wisdom of her wisest statesmen to 
conduct to a safe and happy issue. Pressed to the earth by 
a national debt, the extent of which imagination itself can 
scarcely embrace, hemmed in by vast accumulations of prop- 
erty, side by side with the most sordid poverty, the working 
classes have reached the lowest point of suffering which hu- 
man nature can bear. The prodigious emigration to the 
colonies, and to the United States, increasing every year, 
scarcely seems to diminish the terrible sum of evil which 
still exists at home. The destiny of England is a grand, but 
fearful problem . The cries for relief from millions of ago- 
nized human hearts cannot go up for ever in vain. But what 
measure, or what series of measures, wisely conceived and 
vigorously executed, are destined to work out her salvation, 
and raise her to a power and a prosperity even beyond her 
present imperial greatness, perhaps no human sagacity can 
as yet foresee. 

Among the most curious phenomena, however, which the 
condition of affairs in England has exhibited to the world 
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within the last fifteen or twenty years, is the development 
of the party calling itself by the somewhat fantastic designa- 
tion of " Young England." It is a party made up of a num- 
ber of young gentlemen, who know that great wrong now ex- 
ists, and that it ought to be removed. They have as yet ex- 
ecuted no measures that we have heard of, to bring about so 
desirable a result, except the wearing of white cravats. They 
talk a vast deal of nonsense about the Venetian oligarchy, 
and Erastianism ; and they dream dreams about reuniting 
the cottage and the throne, — about restoring to the monarchy 
its ravished prerogatives, and to the lower classes the merry 
games and the convent alms that they enjoyed under a sys- 
tem of things which has now irrevocably passed away. The 
Revolution of 1688 is their especial abhorrence ; and they 
abuse in good round terms what they are pleased to call 
the Dutch system of finance, whatever that may happen to 
be. They have some vague, mystical notion, that the Mid- 
dle Ages were a sort of golden age for the people ; and that 
this golden age must be restored, if the ills of the present 
turbulent days are ever to be cured. They speak of the 
Church, in the day of her unquestioned supremacy, with rev- 
erence, and of the implicit faith which she exacted, as some- 
thing which she had a right to claim, and which is still her 
due. The Reformation, to Young England, as well as to 
the Puseyites, is a terrible stumbling-block. Freedom of 
individual conscience they think the source of unbounded 
mischief and an absurdity. The baronial castles, the monas- 
teries, and the cathedrals of the Middle Ages they look back 
upon with longing and regret. Feudalism, with its recipro- 
cal duties and obligations, seems to them the ideal of a wise 
and sound civil polity. The oppression of serfs, the un- 
bounded scope then given to the licentious abuse of power, 
the stupid ignorance of the slaves, and the scarcely less stu- 
pid ignorance of the barons, the rude organization of soci- 
ety, the brutish ferocities of private war, and the nameless 
horrors of the detestable system of chivalry, vanish from the 
view of these dainty gentlemen, as they chant the glory and 
the happiness of the past, contrasted with the shame, and 
meanness, and sufferings of the present. The infinite cruel- 
ties of religious persecution, the rack, the thumb-screw, the 
faggot, the Inquisition, and the Holy Vehme ; the seigniorial 
rights, not only over property, but over persons in their most 
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sacred relations, in many cases rendering the purity of domes- 
tic life among the lower classes dependent on the rare and 
unaccustomed chance of their having a virtuous and consid- 
erate lord ; — all these characteristic traits, which make up 
the very essence of those vaunted ages, are not taken into 
the account by this retrospective party. 

The leading spirits of Young England have made a very 
prominent figure in literature of late years. They have 
affected a profound and philosophical air, have solved the 
difficulties which the wisest had vainly done their utmost to 
remove, and have, without the slightest ceremony, pushed 
from their stools the men on whose shoulders the burdens of 
state have immemorially reposed. Some of the dandy novels 
of Mr. Bulwer are conceived and written in this spirit. 
Mincing gentlemen, hardly out of their teens, — feeble vo- 
luptuaries, who have exhausted the resources of sensual in- 
dulgence before their prime, flourish their crude and wordy 
speculations, and are represented as superseding the long- 
taught lessons of experience and common sense. Several of 
Mr. D'Israeli's works have thesame pseudo-political bear- 
ing. Early in life this gentleman seems to have cast a wist- 
ful eye upon the glories of a political career. The dandyism 
and affectation of Bulwer's heroes found in him an admira- 
ble realization. With imagination, some knowledge of lit- 
erature, and, judging from his books, with vanity unspeaka- 
ble and immeasurable, with words and phrases, some with 
meaning and some without, at his unlimited command, all 
he needed was an assured position to take a leading part in 
the fantastic drama about to be enacted by the members of 
Young England. After having written a series of volumes 
in a tawdry, but rather taking style, wherein great things 
were portentously announced, Mr. D 'Israeli married a posi- 
tion and a seat in the House of Commons. A short time 
ago he published his " Coningsby," a novel which excited 
considerable interest among the political and literary quid- 
nuncs of England and the United States. It has passed 
through several editions, and though something more than a 
year has expired since its publication, still continues to be 
read. It abounds in what are meant to be portraits of living 
political characters, and is supposed to embody the princi- 
ples of Young England. These two circumstances have 
prolonged the term of its natural existence several months 
20* 
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after it would, in the proper course of things, have breathed 
its last. Mr. D'Israeli's amusing extravaganza about the 
Jews is one of the most whimsical and pleasant tirades in 
the book, and really appears to be written with something 
like a belief in its preposterous assumptions and fictitious 
facts. The question of the condition of England is brought 
forward in Young England's peculiar style ; and the grand 
remedy for the uneasiness and distress, so deep-seated and 
so universal, appears to be the ringing of the castle-bell 
for the stated distribution of soup among the poor. The 
political portraits are colored with all the virulence of a con- 
ceited partisan, whose long-drawn declamations, brilliant an- 
titheses, and fantastic follies of sounding phrase had fallen 
powerless upon a practical legislative body. The political 
talk of the beardless young gentlemen, not yet let loose from 
school, who constitute the acting personages of the novel, is 
silly beyond the permissible limits of this kind of discourse. 
They really abuse their privilege of spouting unmeaning folly, 
in the most unjustifiable manner ; and if they had been persons 
in real life, would doubtless- have been put under guardian- 
ship, and restrained from the management of their estates 
by a decree of non compos. 

The speeches of Mr. D'Israeli in the House of Commons, 
for several years, are marked by the same traits as his books. 
While we read them at this distance of place, we are amazed 
by their unexampled impudence. Sir Robert Peel is the 
great object of his attack, both by the tongue and the pen. 
The curious variety of pertly turned phrases with which the 
dandy novelist attempts to molest the statesman, and to 
make him afraid, presents quite a study to the critic of style. 
With a considerable knack at a vicious and affected rheto- 
ric, with a willingness to say what he supposes to be smart 
and cutting things of political opponents, but what all per- 
sons of correct taste feel to be the vulgarities of dandyism 
out of its natural sphere, and attempting to play a part for 
which it is wholly unfit, we should suppose the displays of 
Mr. D'Israeli's very peculiar eloquence might be amusing, 
did they not occupy the time which were more profitably 
given to the transaction of business. The minister takes it 
all very coolly, and, we should judge, rather contemptuously. 
A few mischievous members only, who evidently love the 
sport, halloo the representative of Young England on. Mr. 
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D 'Israeli shows one mark of wisdom in the midst of his 
broadside of words and phrases, — he never proposes a 
measure. It would be a comical piece of political retribu- 
tion, if, in the vicissitudes of life, this phrase-maker should 
be actually placed in a situation of responsibility ; should be 
forced to propose and defend measures of his own devising. 
How, like Cleon, he would shrink from the task, and trem- 
ble at the certain exposure of his incompetency ! Imagine 
England, with the author of " Vivian Grey " for prime min- 
ister, and a cabinet selected from the pages of " Conings- 
by "! The views that were shadowed forth in previous writ- 
ings and speeches have been further illustrated in his re- 
cent novel, " Sybil," one of the most incoherent, extrava- 
gant, and absurd books of the season ; but yet attractive 
from the vivacity of its style, and the vigor of the descrip- 
tive passages, especially those in which some of the late 
insurrectionary movements among the manufacturing opera- 
tives are delineated. 

Though it is not easy to say how the distress of the 
people in England is to be relieved, it is quite easy to see 
that they can never be alleviated by dreaming and talking. 
Sentimental phrases about loyalty, and sounding declama- 
tion upon the motto, " Nobility has its duties," will go but 
little way towards cloying the hungry edge of appetite. Play- 
ing at mediaeval manners, making believe that the old feu- 
dal loyalty is to be restored, chattering about the castle 
and the cottage, abusing the practical measures of states- 
men, and slandering the actual government as an "organized 
hypocrisy," will never supply the starving multitude with 
food, or cover the nakedness of shivering infancy and age 
with clothing. These are all pretty themes for epigrammatic 
talk ; they have a certain gracefulness upon the lips of gloved 
and lisping dandies ; but they touch no real want of the age ; 
they tend to no practical result ; they intimate no desire on 
the part of the speakers and writers to sacrifice one comfort, 
to deprive themselves of one luxury, to lift a finger in one 
heroic effort, for the benefit of those on whose condition they 
please themselves with turning finical sentences. Exclama- 
tion points and capital letters, announcing, with all the empha- 
sis of typographic art, the coming of a new age, the advent 
of a new generation, and the passing away of the old, may 
excite a sensation in the boudoir, but can give no cheering 
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hope of amendment to the wretched pauper who expects to 
starve to-morrow. These wordy philanthropists are people 
who are clothed in purple and fine Jinen every day ; whose 
tables groan with the costliest luxuries from every clime ; for 
the gratification of whose capricious tastes the waters of 
every sea are vexed by British keels ; for whose delicate 
palates the vintages of the Rhine, of Champagne, and Bur- 
gundy pour out their richest blood. While they revel in 
the splendid voluptuousness which the wealth, the com- 
merce, and the arts of the nineteenth century combine to 
produce, they profess to believe that the appalling evils 
which stand side by side with these wonderful results of 
modern civilization can be cured by a puny attempt to re- 
vive a class of sentiments, to restore a set of relations, 
which are as much forgotten, as antique and rusty, as the 
cumbrous armor worn by the stalwart warriors of the Dark 
Ages. They misconceive the past, and they misunderstand 
the present. The feelings which bound together the lords 
and the serfs, the monasteries and the tenantry, had their 
foundation in tyranny and slavery, in superstition, fraud, and 
ignorance. To restore these feelings, to reunite the sev- 
ered orders on the basis of their ancient union, the tyranny, 
the slavery, the superstition, and the ignorance must also 
be restored. These dreamers of mediaeval times must al- 
so be changed from the silken lords of to-day into the mus- 
cular, huge-fisted, brawny, iron-clad fighters of five hundred 
years ago. How would Mr. D'Israeli and Mr. Bulwer 
figure in the " complete steel " of the days of chivalry, with 
casques of metal deranging their perfumed curls, and breast- 
plates of linked iron encompassing their slender waists, and 
greaves of brass around their tiny legs ? We imagine they 
would find it but a sorry exchange for the refinements and 
luxuries of their present lot. 

Our age is not the time for such visions. It is impossible 
to conjure back by fine words the submissive loyalty of the 
poor to their lords, which existed when the ignorance of the 
people looked upon these distinctions of classes and condi- 
tions as fixed by the decree of Providence. Our age is pro- 
gressive, not retrospective ; or if men do look back to the 
past, it is to learn from the ages of suffering how to avoid 
suffering in the future. We have reached the period of 
manhood ; and the bawbles which charmed our infancy and 
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youth can never resume their ancient power. Men have 
learned to know their just claims, and to demand their 
rights. They ask not for charity doled out by compassion- 
ate and condescending masters ; but they claim a free career 
for the natural exercise of their powers. They ask to be 
men, not beggars ; and they will not be contented, until these 
reasonable demands are fairly met. Maypoles and cricket- 
matches, and the ancient sports of merry England, and the 
Faith and Unity of the Church, — these canting phrases and 
catchwords of a false and sentimental philanthropy ; a mon- 
archy restored to its just prerogatives, and supported by a 
happy peasantry emancipated from a Venetian oligarchy, — 
that unmeaning formula of dandy politics ; — all these are 
but sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal to the real questions 
which the present age has to solve- 
But we descend from these general reflections to the book 
which lies before us. The Hon. George Sydney Smythe, 
M. P., belongs to the Young England school, as we judge 
from the " Historic Fancies." Though not a man of ge- 
nius, he writes with a good degree of literary elegance. He 
is doubtless a gentleman and a scholar ; and he shows none 
of the presumption and self-conceit which mark the produc- 
tions of some of his compeers. His style proves him to 
possess a delicate and refined taste, and a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the felicities of expression. His habits are 
evidently intellectual and his sentiments humane. He is 
familiar with the history of the past and the condition of the 
present. He does not appear to possess a wide range of 
vision, however, or any very marked ability for dealing with 
practical questions or abstract truths. His prose is for the 
most part clear and unaffected ; and had he not caught Mr. 
D'lsraeli's trick of canting about the " Erastianism of the 
present age," there would have been scarcely any thing to 
offend a correct taste. The sketches of historical person- 
ages who figured in the French Revolution are generally 
written with knowledge and elegance. In some of them, 
however, he has been seduced, by the false philosophy which 
is so much in vogue among the present French writers, into 
attempts at palliating the atrocities of the philanthropic ruf- 
fians and pedantic cutthroats who swayed the unhappy for- 
tunes of France during that miserable period of the wrath of 
Heaven. This shows how far even the good sense and 
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sound morality of England may be imposed upon by the 
plausible theories of the philosophic apologists for tyranny, 
rapine, and blood. Young England has a strange and per- 
verted sympathy with the multiplied villanies of regicide 
France, especially when we consider its absorption in me- 
diaeval visions, and its ardent devotion to legitimacy, unqual- 
ified despotism, and the ancient superstitions of the Church. 
But Young England, like Young America, has never been 
famous for logical consistency. 

The poetical pieces in this volume are characterized by 
good taste, but indicate a very moderate degree of creative 
power. Greatly inferior to the historical ballads of Mr. 
Macaulay, they resemble them occasionally in subjects and 
rhythm. The "Last Prayer" of Mary Stuart is touching 
and elegant. 

" A lonely mourner kneels in prayer before the Virgin's fane, 
With white hands crossed for Jesu's sake, so her prayer may 

not be vain. 
Wan is her cheek, and very pale, — her voice is low and 

faint, — 
And tears are in her eyes, the while she makes her humble 

plaint. 

little could you deem, from her sad and lowly mien, 
That she was once the Bride of France, and still was Scot- 
land's Queen ! 

" O, Mary Mother ! — Mary Mother ! — be my help and stay ! 
Be with me still, as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day ! 
For many a time, with heavy heart, all weary of its grief, 

1 solace sought in thy blest thought, and ever found relief: 
For thou, too, wert a Queen on earth, — and men were harsh 

to thee ! 
And cruel things and rude, they said, — as they have said of 
me! 

" 0, Gentlemen of Scotland ! O, Cavaliers of France ! 

How each and all had grasped his sword, and seized his angry 
lance, 

If Ladye love, or Sister dear, or nearer dearer Bride, 

Had been, like me, your friendless Liege, insulted and be- 
lied!— 

But these are sinful thoughts, and sad, — I should not mind 
me now, 

Of faith forsworn, or broken pledge, or false or fruitless vow ! 
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" But rather pray — sweet Mary — my sins may be forgiven ! — 
And less severe than on the earth, my Judges prove in heaven. 
For stern and solemn men have said — God's vengeance will 

be shown, — 
And fearful will the penance be on the sins which I have done ! 
And yet, albeit my sins be great — Oh Mary, Mary dear ! — 
Nor to Knox, nor to false Moray, the Judge will then give ear ! 

" Yes ! it was wrong and thoughtless, when first I came from 

France, 
To lead courante, or minuet, or lighter, gayer dance. 
Yes — it was wrong and thoughtless, — to while whole hours 

away 
In dark and gloomy Holyrood, with some Italian lay. 
Dark men would scowl their hate at me, and I have heard 

them tell, 
How the Just Lord God of Israel had stricken Jezebel ! 

" But thou — dear Mary — Mary mine ! hast ever looked the 
same, 

With pleasant mien, and smile serene, on her who bore thy 
name ; 

Oh, grant that, when anon I go to death, I may not see 

Nor axe, nor block, nor headsman, — but Thee, and only 
Thee ! 

Then, 'twill be told, in coming times, how Mary gave her 
grace 

To die, as Stuart, Guise, should die — of Charlemagne's fear- 
less race." — pp. 56 - 58. 

We give the ballad on " The Aristocracy of France," as 
the most striking and characteristic. 

" Oh never yet was theme so meet for roundel or romaunce 
As the ancient aristocracy and chivalry of France ; — 
As when they went for Palestine, with Lewis at their head, 
And many a waving banner, and the Oriflamme outspread ; — 
And many a burnished galley, with its blaze of armor shone 
In the ports of sunny Cyprus, and the Acre of St. John ; — 
And many a knight, who signed the cross, as he saw the burn- 
ing sands, 
With a prayer for those whom he had left, in green and fairer 

lands. 
God aid them all, God them assoil, for few shall see again 
Streams like their own, their azure Rhone, or swift and silver 
Seine. 
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God aid him — the first baron, — the first of Christendom, — 

God aid the Montmorenci, far from his northern home. 

And they are far from their Navarre, and from their soft Ga- 
ronne, 

The Lords of Foix and Gramont, and the Count of Carcassone ; 

For they have left, those Southron knights, the clime they love 
so well, 

The feasts of fair Montpellier, and the Toulouse Carousel, — 

And the chase in early morning, when the keen and pleasant 
breeze 

Came cold to the cheek, from many a peak of the snowy Pyr- 
enees ; 

And they have vowed that they will vie with the Northmen in 
the plain, 

With De Joinville, and with Artois, and with Thibaut of Cham- 
pagne : 

But with them all might none compare, how great or grand 
his line, 

With that young knight, who bore in fight the blazon of Ser- 
gine. 

Nor could one boast of all that host that went against the Moor, 

So fair a feat, or one so meet for praise from Troubadour. 

He clove his way, where Lewis lay, with the Moslemin around, 

He clove his way, through all the fray, and bore him from the 
ground. 

And thus he earned a prouder name than herald ever gave, 

The foremost of the foremost, and the bravest of the brave. 

" Oh never yet was theme so meet for roundel or romaunce, 
As the ancient aristocracy and chivalry of France ; — 
As when they lay before Tournay, and the Grand Monarque 

was there, 
With the bravest of his warriors, and the fairest of his fair ; 
And the sun that was his symbol and on his army shone, 
Was in lustre, and in splendor, and in light itself outdone. 
For the lowland and the highland were gleaming as of old, 
When England vied with France in pride, on the famous Field 

of Gold ; 
And morn, and noon, and evening, and all the livelong night, 
Were the sound of ceaseless music and the echo of delight. 
And but for Vauban's waving arm, and the answering cannon- 
ade, 
It might have been a festal scene in some Versailles arcade ; 
For she was there, the beautiful, the daughter of Mortemart, 
And her proud eyes flashed the prouder for the roaring of the 
war. 
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And many a dark-haired rival, who bound her lover's arm 
With a ribbon, or a ringlet, or a kerchief for a charm ; 
And with an air as dainty, and with a step as light, 
As they moved among the masquers, they went into the fight : 
O brave they went, and brave they fought, for glory and for 

France, 
The La Tremoille, and the Noailles, and the Courtenay of 

Byzance ; 
And haughty was their war-cry, as they rushed into the field, 
The de Narbonne and de Talleyrand, in Castilian on each 

shield. 
And well they knew de Montesquieu, and Rohan, and Loraine, 
That a bold deed was ever sure high lady's smiles to gain. 
For none were loved with such true love, or wept with so true 

a tear, 
As he who lived a Courtier, but who died a Cavalier. 

" Oh never yet was theme so meet for roundel or romaunce, 
As the ancient aristocracy and chivalry of France. 
As now they lie in poverty — and dark is their decline ; 
For the sun that shone so long on them, it now hath ceased to 

shine. 
And the mighty house of Bourbon, that made them what they 

were, 
Kneels humbly at the Austrian's feet, beneath the Austrian's 

care. 
And the nineteenth Louis knows not France, and his queen 

she never sees 
Her soft St. Cloud, her Rambouillet, her solemn Tuileries ; 
And the revel, and the pageant, and the feast that were of 

yore, 
And courtly wit and compliment — these things are now no 

more ; 
Save in some old man's memory, who loves to ponder yet 
On Lamballe's playful jesting, and the smile of Antoinette. 
And bids his son remember, how the middle classes reign 
In the Basilic of Monarchs, and the Nobles' old domain ! 
For these they have lost all things save their honor and their 

names ; 
Chateaubriand and de Breze, and Stuart of Fitzjames, 
And Levis, and La Rochejacquelin, and the brave and blame- 
less few, 
Like de Biron and de Luxembourg, the loyal and the true : 
Then, though their state be fallen, all Europe cannot show 
Such glory as was theirs of old, such glory as is now. 
vol. lxi. — no. 128. 21 
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For they themselves have conquered, themselves they have 
forgone, 

And they their own relinquish, till the King shall have his own. 

Then grant, God grant, that day may come, and long shall it 
endure, 

For the poor will find true friends in those who have them- 
selves been poor ; 

And the Noble, and the People, and the Church alike shall 
know, 

A Christian King of France, in King Henry of Bordeaux." 

pp. 33 - 38. 

The ballad on " King James the Second " is also very 
good, but we have not room to quote it. 

Among the slighter fancy sketches that have considerable 
merit, the " Cabinet Dinner in the Last Century," and " An 
Opposition Scene in the Last Century," may be particularly 
mentioned. The ballad on " The Jacobin of Paris " strikes 
us as an unsuccessful attempt to deal poetically with a very 
vulgar and gory subject. Among the historical characters, 
we think Mr. Smythe has succeeded best in that of Mirabeau. 
While doing full justice to that profligate and mercenary 
demagogue's splendid talents, he does not, like Carlyle, con- 
found all moral distinctions by setting up energy of character, 
not only as a substitute for virtue, but as something better 
than virtue. We close our notice of this interesting volume 
with the concluding paragraphs of this sketch. 

" In retort and repartee, in sallies and attacks, in quickness of 
reply, in all the guerilla movements of debate, Mirabeau was 
also without a rival. He was as perfect a partisan as Mr. Pulte- 
ney, or Mr. Fox, without, like them, ' having blundered into 
excellence.' How happy, for example, this answer to the Abb6 
Maury, who had charged him with having called the mob in to 
his aid : 'I shall not degrade myself by refuting the accusation 
this moment made against me, unless, indeed, the Assembly shall 
elevate it to my notice, by ordering me to answer. In that case, 
I shall think that I have said enough for my justification and 
renown, by naming my accuser and myself.' 

" To those who attacked the title of ' French people,' he was 
little less contemptuous. ' I adopt it, I defend it, I proclaim it, 
for the very reasons for which you assail it. Yes, it is because 
the name of " People " is not sufficiently esteemed in France ; 
because it is tarnished and obscured by the rust of prejudices ; 
because it presents an idea at which pride is alarmed, and vanity 
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revolted ; because it is pronounced with scorn in the saloons of 
the aristocracy ; yes, it is for all this, Gentlemen, that I could 
wish, it is even for this that we ought to impose on ourselves, the 
obligation not only of elevating but of ennobling it — of render- 
ing it henceforward respected by ministers, and dear to every 
heart.' 

" His voice, too, was such that he could always command the 
Assembly. Loud above the tumult was heard his imperious in- 
junction — ' Silence aux trente voixS High above all others he 
towered at the tribune, when he shouted aloud, ' I will leave 
this tribune triumphant, or in pieces.' 

" It is, as M. Thiers says, a doubt which will be differently 
solved by the respective admirers of Mirabeau and the Revolu- 
tion — whether he would have been as successful on the side of 
Authority as on that of Insurrection, whether his Herculean en- 
ergies would have vanquished the Hydra, whether he would 
have been able to repress the popular chiefs, who wished in 
their turn for power ; whether he would have been able to say 
to Robespierre, ' Remain in your obscure faubourg,' and to 
Danton, ' Be still, within your section.' That this was not im- 
possible, M. Thiers has seen a proof, since he wrote his history. 
He has seen a revolution charged with dangers as alarming, 
and a spirit as audacious, rolled back by an energy, and con- 
trolled by a genius, only inferior to Mirabeau's. He has served 
under Casimir Perier. And he may still see the same system 
of aggressive domination continued by a statesman, who com- 
bines all the characteristics of the three great Revolutionary 
schools ; the intellect of the Girondins, the corruption of the 
Dantonists, and the severity of the Mountain. Soyez itnpitoya- 
bles, M. Guizot's words, are as cruel as any that St. Just ever 
used. 

" It is certain that his notorious connection with the Court was 
of no injury to Mirabeau's popularity. He charged at the head 
of the aristocracy with the same ardor as when leading the peo- 
ple. Their admiration for him was like that of his Cossack 
enemies for Murat. They delighted in the brilliancy of his ap- 
pearance, and gloried in the versatility of his triumphs. He was 
still their champion. He was as much their hero as a grand 
Seigneur, as he had been as a demagogue. The very magnifi- 
cence and splendor, which the gifts of the Court enabled him to 
display, were a homage to their choice. The luxuries of his 
sumptuous hotel, the lavishness of his superb expenditure, were 
rather matters of satisfaction than offence. There was a gen- 
uineness, an honesty, a breadth, in his enjoyment, which seemed 
to invite their simple and ready sympathy. There was nothing 
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of exclusion, fashion, or selfishness about it. It was that sort of 
Foxite extravagance which men rather love than envy. But the 
gold which the Court flung to the passions of Mirabeau destroyed 
him. He plunged into a course of debaucheries so intense, into 
orgies without a parallel in excess, even among the feeble 
Princes of the East, and which never before, except, perhaps, in 
the case of Lord Somers, coexisted with so strong an intellect. 
But Lord Somers only occasionally gave way to his passions ; 
in Mirabeau they devoured his whole existence. His lust was as 
encyclopaedic as his knowledge. It embraced every experiment, 
invention, combination, of blandishment and pleasure. His 
mornings were exhausted in contests to which those of Pericles 
and Cimon, Caesar and Pompey, were insignificant and tame ; 
his nights were consumed in a lascivious intemperance, in com- 
parison with which those of the Regency were decency. But 
his intellectual powers and energies were not enfeebled or debil- 
itated. He determined to show that he was no mere Eienzi ; — 
he might break down, but he would not languish or relax. To 
the last he continued to work, to write, to speak, to agitate, to 
intrigue, with unabated spirit and indomitable force. At last, 
his physical strength gave way. He prepared for his death-bed 
with the calm courage of an ancient Stoic, and the delicate care 
of an Epicurean. ' Read this oration at the Tribune to-morrow,' 
he said to Talleyrand, the boon, companion of his happier hour, 
' it will be pleasant to hear a man speak against wills, who is 
dead, and has made his own.' ' Support that head,' he said to 
his servant, ' it is the strongest in France. Would that I could 
leave it to you.' His jealousy of Mr. Pitt's greatness disturbed 
his dying moments. ' That Pitt is the minister of preparatives. 
He governs by a system of threats ; I should give him trouble if 
I lived.' The curate of the parish having come to offer the rites 
of the Catholic Church, Mirabeau declined them with politeness, 
saying that he had his superior already in the house — the 
Bishop of Autun. ' No,' he exclaimed, ' I will die in my own 
way. Open the windows, bring perfumes, flowers, music' And 
he ordered beautiful objects and sweet sounds to be brought with- 
in the range of his languid and declining senses. But Provi- 
dence was not thus to be eluded. The agonies of his death 
were so excruciating, that even his powers of endurance were 
worn out. He called repeatedly for laudanum. Cabinis, his 
physician, gave him a cup with a soothing draught, to deceive 
him. He drank it eagerly, and the moment afterwards expired, 
on the 2d of April, 1791."— pp. 210-215. 



